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THE FRONT COVER 


Thousands of photographs have been taken of Virginia City 
during the past and thousands more will be taken in the future 
by visiting tourists. From practically every angle, ground floor 
style, the city has been “shot” 
for its inherent interest; as a 
souvenir of a pleasant visit; as 
a type of early western history; 
as a reminder of early day west- 
ern glamour; and for many other, 
mostly personal, reasons. Very 
few photographs, however, have 
been obtained under circum- 
stances such as the one which 
depicts the famous old mining 
camp on our Front Cover. Last 
year the 160-foot steeple of old 
St. Mary’s church was given a 
new coat of paint, in keeping 
with the restoration motif. Of 
course the steeple had been 
painted before but always the 
painters did the job while strap- 
ped to a one-man swing at the 
end of a rope and the seat was barely big enough for one person 
and a bucket of paint hooked to the rope somewhere. Last year 
steel scaffolding was used and Kelly Lyon, Virginia City photog- 
rapher, climbed to the top and took the picture on the Front Cover. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC CREDITS 


Color Pages 1, 4 and 5, Kelly Lyon, Virginia City; pages 16 and 17, 
Donald Dondero, Carson City; pages 20, 21, 24 and 25 by courtesy of Las 
Vegas Chamber of Commerce; all other color by Department of Highways 
staff photographer. Black and white: Page 3, from department files 
pages 18 and 19, Donald Dondero; pages 22, 23, 26 and 27, courtesy Las 
Vegas Chamber of Commerce; all others by Department of Highways 
staff photographer. All engravings for this issue were processed by the 
Nevada Engraving Company, Reno, Nevada. 





The courthouse at Virginia City, Nevada, erected in 1876 when mining activity 
at the famous old camp was virile, has withstood the years in good shape. This 
seat of Storey County courts has been the scene of many stirring legal battles over 
mining claims and apex rights. 





Many an oldtime trooper played to a packed house in this Piper's Opera House 
at Virginia City when times were different from what they are today. It’s one of 
the buildings which historic minded persons want to restore and keep ever fresh as 
a memory of Nevada's early struggles in pioneer days. 


ARTICLE CREDITS 

Material for the Virginia City article was contributed by Frank Sullivan, of 
Frank Sullivan Associates, San Francisco; material for the Cave article was 
formulated by Phil C. Orr, Curator of Anthropology-Geology, Santa Barbara 
(California) Museum of Natural History, and Associate, Archeology-Paleontology, 
Nevada State Museum; material for Las Vegas was formulated and contributed 
by Jack Pepper of the Las Vegas Chamber of Commerce; and the Shrine Circus 
for the Kiddies was submitted by Judge Merwyn H. Brown, Winnemucca. 
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WHERE IS IT? 


Virginia City, Storey County seat, captures 
the glorious rising sun on the east flank of 
Mt. Davidson in the Virginia Range. Alti- 
tude, approximately 6,500 feet above the 
Pacific Ocean. At the top of famous Geiger 
Grade. Reno, 23 miles northwest and Carson 
City, 16 miles southwest, are the principal 
gateways. Virginia City is accessible over 
paved, winding State Highway 17, which 
junctions with U S 395 at Steamboat Springs, 
and U S 40 at Reno. U S 50 at the south 
end of the loop courses to Carson City, then 
to the Lake Tahoe area. Panoramic views 
on the drive to Virginia City, in either direc- 
tion, are wonderfully picturesque and colorful 
at all seasons of the year. 
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Up in the sun-baked peaks of the Flowery Range—along boarded 
sidewalks which once knew the confident tread of long-dead giants of 
the Comstock Lode, strange rustlings and stirrings are taking place. 

To one with ears attuned to these ghostly murmurings—somewhat 
akin to the eerie sound made by the wind along the canyons of Sun 
Mountain—it might seem as though news of what's impending had 
indeed been carried to that miner’s Paradise where the Bonanza Kings 
and their ghostly companions are supposedly making merry to this day. 

The news, which has caused a ripple of excitement to run through 
the ranks of devotees of Western history, is that Virginia City may live 
again—not, it is true, as she once lived, all tinsel and glitter, the focal 
point of civilized existence between Chicago and San Francisco—but as 
sort of preserved, latter-day dowager, dreaming back to days of her 
glorious youth. 

Underway throughout the United States is an appeal for a total of 
$1,000,000 with which to preserve and restore those historic buildings 
of the Comstock Lode which are in a sad state of decay and which are 
crumbling so fast that each winter sees their number diminished. 

The appeal is based upon the slogan—"Save Virginia City; She Saved 
the Union,” a reference to the Comstock’s role in shipping to President 
Abraham Lincoln and his government during the Civil War millions 
in Washoe silver which served to sustain the credit and buying power 
of the Union armies. 





The crusade for funds with which to retain for future generations 
perhaps the best and largest existing example of a Western mining 
metropolis is being led by the Virginia City Foundation Trust as the 
vehicle—and scores of prominent American citizens as moving spirits. 

The idea of saving the Comstock probably occurred to many persons 
but it remained for Mrs. Helen Marye Thomas, of Wadsworth, Nevada, 
to do something constructive about the problem. 

A daughter of the Comstock, and a descendant of Comstock pioneers, 
Mrs. Thomas believed that Virginia City represented something wholly 
unique in American history. 

Mrs. Thomas had long noted that one by one the famed buildings of 
the Comstock were either falling into ruins or being hauled away to 
be used elsewhere for building materials. 

At this juncture, Mrs. Thomas established the Virginia City Founda- 
tion Trust and gave an initial contribution to begin the fund appeal 
program. 

The Trust is a quasi-public, nonprofit organization, set up under the 
Nevada courts and required to file once annually with the courts a 
clear statement of all receipts and all expenditures. 

Its purpose is explicitly set forth as being to preserve and restore the 
historic structures of Virginia City and the Comstock Lode. 

Chairman of the Trust is former Nevada State Senator Clinton B. 
Andreasen, and the Secretary-Treasurer is probably Nevada's most 
famous modern man of letters—Walter Van Tilburg Clark, author of 
“The Ox-Bow Incident,” “City of Trembling Leaves,” and “Track of the 


Cat.” 


Other Trustees are V. L. McBride, William Marks, and Dennis 
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The above miniature map shows the 
relative location of Virginia City, famous 
mining camp in western Nevada. At one 
time it was the center of the State’s popu- 
lation. It still rightfully claims the title of 
“Center of Scenic Western Nevada.” 
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Virginia City —"“Prom Atop St. Marys Steeple 
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Copp. All are residents of Virginia City, while Andreason is a native. 

Aside from the trustees, the Trust agreement provides for the 
appointment by the trustees of 15 advisory committee members, whose 
task it is to counsel with the trustees on the restoration tasks. 

As a result, several live outside Nevada but they yield to none in 
their zealous desire to restore the old city. Among these are Paul 
Hollister, vice-president of Macy's, New York, and Duncan Emrich, 
chief of the Folklore section, Library of Congress. William Henley, 
associated with a Reno construction firm, is chairman of the trustees 
advisory committee. 

Requiring professional assistance in their drive to save the Comstock, 








the trustees entered into a contract with Frank Sullivan Associates, a 
San Francisco public relations firm, to organize the effort in a profes- 
sional manner. 

Within the past 90 days, work has been underway in organizing com- 
mittees and in publicizing the need to restore the Comstock. It is 
expected that actual restoration steps will not be taken until sometime 
in 1954. 
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St. Mary's in the Mountains, recently got a new coat of paint on its lofty spire. 





Perhaps one of the reasons for the revival of intense interest in the 
Comstock lies in the recent acquisition by Lucius Beebe and Charles 
Clegg of the Territorial Enterprise. This noted Virginia City news- 
paper, once the journalistic training ground for Mark Twain—and for 
years the editorial responsibility of the celebrated Dan DeQuille, one 
of the Nation’s great editors of an early day—has been revived with 
marked success. The New York columnist and his partner have 
managed to invest the newspaper with a sort of sophisticated wit, and 
at the same time make it a repository of stories and legends of the Com- 
stock, all of which have attracted national attention and aided in the 
revival. 

Another reason lies in the fact that the very atmosphere of the old 
city on the side of Sun Mountain seems to contain an irresistible appeal 
for writers and artists, which has led to many of them making their 
homes there. As a consequence, out of Virginia City is constantly going 
literary and artistic production to the rest of the Nation. 

What remains of Virginia City today? And what will be subjected 
to restoration? 

Virginia City today consists of one “main” street, which is termed 
“C” street, and two or three parallel streets, with a few short cross- 
streets. 

The business houses—mainly saloons and popular museums—are 
pretty well clustered on “C” street, and there is only a scattering of 
buildings and homes in the rest of the city. 

However, those fine old buildings which remain are important. 
Piper's Opera House—where many of the Nation's greatest thespians 
once trod the boards—still stands; as does the old Miners Union Hall; 
the assay office; the Knights of Pythias Hall; the famous old St. Mary’s 
in the Mountains, the beautiful Catholic Church, recently subjected to 
restoration work; the Episcopal and Presbyterian Churches; the Terri- 
torial Enterprise building; the Storey County courthouse, in which the 
figure of Justice over the doorway does not wear the customary blind- 
fold but instead looks at the world clearly with unbandaged eyes; and 
a few others. 





The Territorial Enterprise, Virginia City, where Dan DeQuille 








John W. Mackay’s old home at Virginia City. He was one of the nabobs of the camp. 





and Mark Twain livened up things in a newspaper way 


decades ago. 


Its publication was revived recently. 
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The Episcopal Church, Virginia City, served its members well during many years. 
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This desk was used by Mark Twain in his newspaper work 
on the old Territorial Enterprise when Virginia City 
was booming. It is now a museum piece. 
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The site of the once great International House on “C” street—which 
boasted the only elevator between Chicago and San Francisco, is now 
barren, except for a few piles of rubble. But there is talk of the pos- 
sibility of outside capital rebuilding this celebrated old hostelry which 
rose from the ruins of the great fire of 1875, only to be reduced to 
ashes in 1914. It was at this hotel that General William Tecumseh 
Sherman visited; and where President Ulysses S. Grant rested when he 
came to inspect the mines of the Comstock. Here the nabobs of the 
Lode disported themselves amid crystal chandeliers imported from 
France; the finest of foods, liquors and linens, while taking a total in 
silver and gold from the great earth fissure which has been estimated 
as high as $900,000,000. 

Perhaps Governor Russell, of Nevada, has characterized the restora- 
tion program better than anyone else. On June 23, 1953 he wrote to 
Mr. Andreasen: 

“Virginia City is a living link between Nevada's present and its his- 
toric past and I, like all fellow Nevadans, treasure the memories and 
traditions of your historic town. 

“You, your fellow trustees and your advisory committee are to be 
congratulated upon your determination to restore and preserve the 
glories that once caused Virginia City to be known as the ‘Queen of 
the Comstock.’ 

“You may be assured that I, and the citizens of the entire State of 
Nevada, should support and encourage your task of raising one million 
dollars or more which you consider necessary to accomplish a minimum 
job in the restoration and preservation. 

“While boundary-wise, Virginia City is a part of Nevada by the 
same token the Comstock Lode constitutes a thrilling chapter in Ameri- 
can history as well as culture, at whose well-springs millions of Ameri- 
cans annually receive inspiration. 

“As Governor, and on behalf of the State of Nevada, I applaud your 
efforts and wish you and your colleagues complete success. 

“I feel confident that American public and industry will respond 
generously and join in the planned Centennial Celebration of 1959.” 


The Presbyterian Church on South C Street has felt the heavy hand of time. 








PRERMSTORIC PREFABRICATED 
EARLY NEVADA PREMISES 
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Along the shores of Pyramid Lake, and its neighbor, Winnemucca Lake in northwestern Nevada, many caves have been discovered. Explorations 
in some of them during recent years have disclosed positive evidence of former occupation by humans. Indians of a prehistoric 
tribe probably used these caves for shelter and habitation long before any white men put foot on Nevada soil. Develop- 
ment of these discoveries is incomplete, but continues. 
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CAVES 


Nevada was a land of lakes 10,000 years ago but you would 
never suspect it in this day and age. There is ample proof 
of that statement, however. Travelers over Nevada's high- 
ways, particularly in the northern and western parts of the 
State, may see the former shore lines of the largest of these 
ancient bodies of water, Lake Lahontan, distinctly carved on 
the hillsides and rocks, proving its former existence. 

Even before the Paiutes habited the land there were other 
Indians here. At least 10,000 years ago, they lived in caves 
formed in the lime deposits and lava beds along the shores of 
this ancient Lake Lahontan. Many of these caves have been 
explored, but many more remain to be investigated. 

In 1951 the Nevada State Museum crews excavated Crypt 
Cave, on the old Lahontan shore line, in which the bones of a 
fossil horse were found, but the work was not completed. On 
returning the following year, the crew was dismayed to find 
that souvenir hunters and so-called amateur explorers had van- 
dalized the cave, destroying the priceless stratigraphy, and had 
tossed out bones of both the extremely important fossil horse 


Ancient People Lived In Nevada 
Long Before White Men Came 


and parts of human skeletons. As a result of these acts of 
vandalism a State law providing for heavy penalties for dis- 
turbing prehistoric deposits was enacted and is now in force. 
State authorities declare they will enforce it rigidly. 

The picture of prehistoric Nevada, as revealed by the stud- 
ies made during the past few years, is far from complete. 

Chapter One might begin with the great Ice Age, when the 
glaciers covered the northern part of the United States and 
extended down the Rocky Mountains and the Sierra Nevada, 
with vast sheets of ice filling mountain valleys. With the 
melting of the ice, the water in the lakes rose, and changing 
climatic conditions, perhaps coupled with the arrival of the 
first men in Nevada and consequent hunting, caused the extinc- 
tion of many species of animals then existing such as the 
ground sloth, mammoths, camels, and horses. 

Chapter Two is the arrival of man—told by numberless 
Indian legends. Perhaps the coyote, the wolf or the stone 
mother created the Indian, but scientists believe that migra- 
tions from Asia over the Bering straits populated Nevada 


This is what a Nevada cave opening presently looks like along the old Lahontan Lake shore line. 








Two experts carefully removing material in one of the recently discovered caves along the old Lahontan shore line, northwestern Nevada. 


Phil C. Orr is shown brushing one of the Indian baskets uncovered in the exploration work of which he had supervision. 
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thousands of years ago. It is quite certain that some of these 
first inhabitants of North America made their way south on 
either one or both sides of the Sierra Nevada mountains, and 
it is the hope of Nevada scientists to find one of these first 
men in his cave-grave, either in a Nevada or California cave, 
to prove their theory. 

It is probable that man hunted both the camel and the 
horse, but apparently did not domesticate them. In the caves 
of Lahontan the bones of a now-extinct horse were found in 
the lowest stratum. The stratum is composed largely of cactus 
spines and sagebrush carried in by rats and contains pieces of 
string and fragments of basketry, showing that man had 
developed to a point where he was producing “modern” 
implements. 

Above the stratum containing the cactus, which does NOT 
EXIST IN THE REGION TODAY, is a layer of dust and 
straw, both wind-blown and carried in by the Indians, and in 
this are found many fragments and a few perfect artifacts of 
the prehistoric people. 

Then came a period when man moved, and remained, out 
of the caves. Perhaps it was lowering of the lake level and 
salt conditions which killed off the fish. Perhaps it was fear 
of enemies, or it might have been sheer wanderlust—no one 
will ever know. When man moved out, the animals, moun- 
tain sheep, coyotes, bobcats and cave rats moved in. In Horse 
Cave the expedition obtained perfectly preserved mummies 
of mice, considerably different from those found alive there 
today. 

Later another group of people arrived, the animals were 
driven from their den, and again man took over. His proprie- 
tary instinct is shown in the artifacts found, consisting of more 
baskets and nets, wooden fishhooks, bone awls, arrow and dart 
points, attesting to his activities as a hunter and fisherman. 

Some of the caves were used exclusively for caches, or in 
modern parlance “deep freeze units.” The ancient Indian 
“ice box” was a simple affair, yet practical for the dry climate. 
The man of the family used a wooden fishhook to catch fish. 
If there were more than enough for immediate need the 


How the Nevada desert looks through the cave opening. Prehistoric people used this cave for shelter and a home. 





woman, who did all the heavy work, went into the cache cave, 
dug a hole, lined it with grass or used an old basket. She then 
put in the fish—a hybrid variety of chub—in layers of grass 
and buried the whole lot. Hundreds of these open caches 
were found by the Nevada expedition; a few were complete 
with contents, evidently forgotten as to locality after burial. 

There is a great deal we know about the ancient Nevadans; 
there is a far greater amount of knowledge which science does 
not know, but will strive to discover by continued search. 
The Western Speleological Institute, and the Nevada State 
Museum, with the cooperation of other institutions, such as 
the Santa Barbara Museum of Natural History, plan to pursue 
their investigation and exploration of Nevada and California 
caves for evidence of ancient man, as funds are made avail- 
able. All material collected during past expeditions has been 
deposited in the Nevada State Museum. Upon completion of 
scientific studies, these will be displayed to the general public. 
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A rock pyramid, centuries older than Egypt’s Cheops, 
prompted John Charles Fremont, noted pathfinder of the unex- 
plored West in 1844 to name Pyramid Lake, 35 miles north- 
east of Reno, Nevada. This conspicuous landmark, far toward 
the southeast corner of the 32-mile stretch of intense blue 
water, pokes its truncated bulk 600 feet above the surface and 
is visible from nearly all parts of the 12-mile wide unpre- 
dictable desert lake. 

Many years ago, so the Indians relate, a mother’s tears 
became the source of Pyramid Lake, but this tale which has 
been handed down traditionally for generations by the Paiute 
tribe of Indians who lived along its shores and fished its waters, 
conflicts with the modern geological concept of Pyramid’s 
20,000 years of existence. 

In a sink formed by volcanic mountains which rise from the 
Nevada sagebrush plain, by all laws of nature this arid region 
should contain no such body of water. Yet, there it is, intense 
turquoise blue, crystal clear, incredibly deep, and petulant in 
mood—one of the largest fresh water lakes in all of western 
United States. To many persons, upon viewing it for the first 
time, Pyramid Lake seems a mirage. Gradually the realism 
and colorful beauty of this vast stretch of water penetrates 
the mind with full impact. 

The smooth lines of its treeless shores, with many gracefully 
curving inlets, are occasionally interrupted by piles of tufa- 
encrusted rocks fashioned into weird and fantastic shapes and 
forms. 

Pyramid’s supply of water comes from Lake Tahoe, not more 


than a hundred miles away but almost a mile higher. This 
water is carried by the famous Truckee River. 
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The broad expanse of this desert lake is broken by two con- 
spicuous, but totally unlike, islands near the southern end. A 
series of jagged rock projections mark its northern extremity. 
Many caves of varying sizes, in which prehistoric tribes 
fashioned reed baskets, chipped arrowheads from obsidian for 
the hunt and made bone fishhooks from deer horns, are found 
a short distance away and above the present water line. Sand 
dunes, whipped low and wide, at the southeast corner are defi- 
nite natural weather vanes of the prevailing winds which 
swept over this strange body of water long before Columbus 
discovered the continent. 

The most prominent, but not the largest in area, of these 
islands is the 600-foot pyramid, a massive pile of igneous 
rock near the southeastern shore. 

Pyramid Lake, in past years, was noted for its fishing facili- 
ties. In earlier days great quantities of lake trout and other 
species were taken from its waters and sold in the markets. 
Although fishing is still good, the catches have dwindled in 
size and only occasionally does the sportsman reach shore with 
a 10- or 15-pounder. Several dude ranches are located along 
its western shore line, where big cottonwoods afford shady 
spots for those who visit the ranches. Spring water, from 
back in the hills, gives an ample supply for these cooling 
desert spots. An excellent paved highway serves the area. 
The highway takes off from Reno or Sparks. 

Anahoe Island, second of these conspicuous landmarks, is 
comparativley large, three-humped unpretentious mountain 
backbone which rears itself out of the water upward for 500 
feet at its crest about a mile from the eastern shore. The 
western edge of Anahoe is rugged and steep. On the eastern 





The photograph on the opposite 
page shows a panoramic view of 
Pyramid Lake, 30 miles northeast 
of Reno, in western Nevada. The 
photographer, Adrian Atwater, of 
the Department of Highways staff, 
superimposed the heads of the 
Indian braves on the original photo- 
graph and got some striking re- 
sults. Some of the chiefs shown 
in the superimposition are now 
residents of Nixon on the south- 
east shore of the lake. 

On this page is shown, in color, 
a part of the western face of 
the 600-foot-high pyramid, which 
prompted John Charles Fremont, 
early day pathfinder, to give the 
body of water its name. Boiling 
water from two vents issues from 
the base, on this face of the pyra- 
mid, and spouts into the lake. It 
is still an unknown fact where this 
water comes from, and what makes 
it so hot. 



















The pinnacles, a series of calcareous tufa formations, strikingly displayed at the north end of Pyramid Lake in Washoe County, Nevada. 





Spotting the Pyramid Lake area, the above 
map also indicates the splendid network of 
paved Nevada highways. The photograph at 
left is a close-up detailed “shot” of the honey- 
comb structure so typical of the Pyramid Lake 
formations. 
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Sea gulls, cormorants, and peli- 
cans have colonies on Anahoe 
Island, in Pyramid Lake. These 
birds are quite exclusive, however, 
and prefer their own rookeries for 
habitation. This picture shows 
the sea gulls at the southeast cor- 
ner of the island. In the air can 
be noted a long train of pelicans 
taking their morning exercise. 
Fightin’ and feudin’ and a fussin’ 
the sea gulls rend the air with 
screeches when you approach their 
colony. Anahoe Island is a three- 
humped mountain backbone, with 
few trees but plenty of underbrush 
in the lower reaches. It extends 
out of the water upward for 500 
feet at its crest near the west 
side. This western shore line is 
rugged and steep with many lime 
encrusted rocks at the water line. 
Anahoe Island is a Fish and Wild- 
life bird sanctuary. Rattlesnakes 
are also plentiful, particularly at 
the north end of the island. Pyra- 
mid Lake is entirely within the 
reservation set aside for the Paiute 
Indians in Western Nevada. 











shoulder, protected from the prevailing winds, thousands of 
pelicans, cormorants, and sea gulls build their nests, rear their 
young, and enjoy the protection of the wildlife service. 

Pinnacles at the northern end of Pyramid are rugged masses 
of igneous rocks thickly veneered with calcareous tufa. Con- 
nected at the base but separted in their upper measures they 
assume variable shapes, some with rounded tops, others with 
pointed spires, and one assumes the shape of a low cone. 
Formerly they were in the water, but today, because of the 
recession of Pyramid Lake, these pinnacles are far out of water. 

Pyramid Lake has no outlet but is still classed as a fresh- 
water lake. Its only source of supply is the Truckee River 
which pours about 60 percent of its flow into the pool. This 
volume is hardly adequate to maintain a balanced level, but 
flood flows during some seasons compensate for this deficiency. 
At several places the lake has been sounded to 1,500 feet in 
depth so it isn’t very likely that there will be a conspicuously 
big, elongated hole in that part of the Nevada desert for a 
couple of centuries, at least. 

Forty years ago there was commercial fishing on Pyramid 
Lake. Tons of fish were caught and sent to the markets. Cut- 
throat trout were plentiful then, and some weighing 10 to 20 
pounds were landed. The fish, and the business, diminished 
after several years. 

On Anahoe Island, thousands of white pelicans make their 
nest. These clumsy migrants settle down on the breeding 
grounds in March. Since these birds, like the cormorants, 
nest in large colonies, one may find four or five areas, each 
covering more than an acre on the higher shoulders of Anahoe 
Island. When a flock of newcomers arrives, hundreds of parent 
birds will begin building nests where the usual two chalky- 
white eggs are to be laid; then incubation begins with the 
warm sun taking its turn at the nest while the mother is off 
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foraging for an afternoon snack. The eggs hatch after four 
weeks and the naked, suntanned youngsters lie in helpless, 
ugly squalor panting in the hot sun which seems intense 
enough to roast them alive. The nests lie so close together and 
look so much alike, one wonders how the parents know their 
own or how the eggs and young in the adjoining nests survive 
the antics of the oldsters who flap their wings and paw the 
brush and ground with their big feet when they take off for 
a flight. 

At Anahoe Island, it is a common sight to see pelicans, 
cormorants and seagulls in the air, in large numbers, flying in 
and out among each other aloft or near the ground. Apparently 
they have no set traffic rules but instinctively know when to 
duck, dart or bank to get out of the path of an oncoming 
neighbor who may be in high gear and going full speed ahead. 
It is quite commonplace to see a train of a dozen or more peli- 
cans cruising leisurely over the lake, in single line formation 
or in wedge-shaped groups, either close to the water or high 
above, all following precisely the leader. If the lead bird 
makes a dip, a dart or a bank, for no apparent reason those in 
line will follow and perform the identical maneuver. The 
landing gear of the pelican is a slowly retracting unit and the 
awkwardness in take-off or landing is something to note. 
Once in the air the flight is graceful and seemingly effortless. 
When a number of them alight on the water and swim casu- 
ally about, it appears as though “the entire pelican fleet is in.” 

Pyramid Lake is entirely within the reservation set aside for 
the Paiutes whose administrative headquarters are located at 
Nixon, a small community at the southeast corner of the lake. 
Access to the lake is unrestricted, although the Indian Service 
exercises control over boating and fishing privileges. 

Pyramid Lake, a paradox of the Nevada desert, is one of the 
outstanding natural wonders of the American West. 
































Winnemucca Kiddies Go To 


Boys and girls, at Winnemucca, Reno-bound for the Shrine Circus. Miss Gloria Germain, Winnemucca, woman leader. 


All the kiddies were interested in the circus elephants. Western Pacific special circus train near Winnemucca. 


These boys enjoyed their first experience in Pullman car travel. The rope kept the children in line. 





To See The is 





Circus grounds, University Stadium, where Nevada kiddies saw the show. 





Eagerly, the 1,200 children watch the Shrine Circus performers. 





Shriners got as much fun out of it as the kiddies did. 








HIRCVS 


Kiddydom’s biggest thrill—a trip to the circus—is 
probably the year’s number one day for some 1,200 
youngsters from four northern Nevada counties and 
adjacent Oregon and northeastern California com- 
munities. The reason for it all is the annual Winne- 
mucca Shrine Club-Western Pacific Railroad special 
circus train to Reno, tagged by a nationally circulated 
magazine as “the most unique civic project of its kind 
in the country today.” 

Before sunrise, kiddies from McDermit on the 
Oregon-Nevada border are headed by auto for the 
railroad at Winnemucca to begin their day’s 600-mile 
auto-train trip to the circus. Others come by bus and 
automobile from Battle Mountain in Lander County 
and from Paradise Valley, Valmy, Getchel Mine and 
Golconda in Humboldt County to join the Winne- 
mucca contingent. Imlay, Humboldt House, Tung- 
sten, and Unionville represent Pershing County. Still 
others are picked up as the train passes through Sul- 
phur, Jungo, and Gerlach in Washoe County, Nevada, 
and Herlong, in Lassen County, California. 

Nothing is spared to make the trip the year’s treat 
for the youngsters. Spotted in the center of the 24- 
car train are several baggage cars loaded to capacity 
with box lunches, milk, ice cream, soda pop, and other 
goodies. Four thousand bottles of soft drinks were 
consumed during the fifth annual circus train trip in 
1953. 

Several Shrine Club members and railroad officials 
dress up in clown suits to carry out the day's motif. 

The kiddies are treated to ice cream when they 
return from the circus, and the birthday of each child 
that falls on circus day is celebrated by a birthday 
cake with glowing candles. 

The children’s safety is of vital importance to the 
sponsors of the project. A doctor and nurse are 
aboard the train to care for “tummy aches” and kiddy 
ills. Two Winnemucca Shrine Club members and 
four women serve as chaperones for the 70 children 
assigned to each Pullman car. The Western Pacific 
places guards at every grade crossing along its line on 
circus day. 

And how would you keep 1,200 youngsters from 
scattering in all directions? Each child holds on to a 
rope and walks with the others in his group. After 
the long train trip to Reno, the children walk the 
short distance from the train siding to the University 
of Nevada where the annual Kerak Shrine Circus for 
Crippled Children is held on Mackay Stadium’s green 
turf. At the end of the circus, the rope is again used 
to get all the children back aboard the train and safely 
home. 

The “daddy” of the circus train project is Judge 
Merwyn H. Brown, of Winnemucca, past potentate 
of Reno Kerak Shrine Temple. His idea as carried 
out in the circus project has captured the enthusiasm 














The Shrine Circus Train from Winnemucca to Reno 
is an annual event. There is no discrimination and 
a glorious day is in store for all of the kiddies, some 
of whom travel 600 miles round trip. Special cakes 
for those who have birthdays, with soda pop, ice 
cream, popcorn, and peanuts included. The day 
before the train is scheduled to make the run, the 
children have a lot of fun painting up the sides of 
their pullmans. (The paint washes off easily and 
no damage is done to the cars.) 

In 1953 more than 1,100 children were taken on 
the Western Pacific Special Circus Train from 
Winnemucca to Reno and return without an acci- 
dent of any kind. Circus performers, knowing of 
the presence of these children, usually extend them- 
selves to give a fine performance at the matinee. 

All of Winnemucca joins in the occasion to make 
it a success. Dignity of the district court takes a 
holiday and the judge becomes a clown for a day. 
Business and professional men lay aside their worries 
and become kids again for the journey. It seems to 
be a question whether the kiddies or the adults 
derive the most pleasure from the event. Proceeds 
from the Shrine Circus in Reno go to the Hospital 
for Crippled Children. 
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Peanuts, Popcorn, Ice Cream, Horses, Elephants ’n Clowns 


of neighboring communities and has now gained 
national recognition in magazines and publications. 

Each year since 1949 the Winnemucca Shrine Club 
and the Western Pacific Railroad have sponsored the 
event. Children from 6 to 14 years of age, many who 
have never before seen a circus or ridden a train, make 
the trip. Shrine members and generous civic minded 
people in the Winnemucca area defray the expense 
of the circus tickets, lunches and goodies, plus the 
cost of transportation. 

The day before the circus train pulls out from 
Winnemucca many youngsters gather at the station to 
paint the sides of the railroad cars with gaily colored 
pictures of animals, clowns, or whatever strikes their 
fancy. Workmen clean off the washable paint easily 
after the trip. 

Miss Gloria Germain heads the group of Winne- 
mucca women donating their services annually to see 
that all clerical work and detailed supervision is 
handled properly. This pre-circus work and planning 
contributes much to the smooth functioning of the 
project when circus day arrives. 

Something new was added to the 1953 journey. 
On the homeward trip each child was handed a con- 
test form to write an essay on the experiences and 
reactions from the day’s trip. Prizes were awarded 
for the best essays. 

When the homeward-bound circus train pulls into 
the Winnemucca station before midnight, it dis- 
charges a cargo of sleepy but happy youngsters whose 
day at the circus is over. But they do have the 
wonderful memories a circus affords, and they can 
look forward to joining the circus train next year— 
the only project of its kind in the entire United States. 





A circus clown puts on his act before the children in Mackay Stadium, Reno. 





When day was done this tired little lady just couldn’t go it any longer and fell fast asleep on the Pullman seat. 











The Desert Inn swimming pool on the Las Vegas “Strip” is a popular place for Hollywood stars. 


Flamingo Hotel also has a swimming pool to attract those who seek “Fun in the Sun.” 
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FUN IN THE SUN 





A struggling community of only 8,000 people and surrounded by bleak desert 
lands only 20 years ago, Las Vegas, Nevada, today is a radiant city of 39,000 per- 
manent residents and one of the most colorful and famous tourist resort centers 
in the United States. 

Well established as the hub of a vast scenic and recreational area which attracted 
more than 12,000,000 visitors during the past year, Las Vegas has become the 
mecca for people seeking top-flight show entertainment, 
relaxation under the warm desert sun and scenic tours 
through some of the Nation’s finest parks. 

Although the greater number of visitors to this south- 
ern Nevada resort come from the southern California 
region, tourists from the northern and eastern parts of the 
Nation are finding the year-round climate ideal for both 
summer and winter vacations. 

While “Old Man Winter” is dishing out a disagreeable 
mess of weather pottage in most parts of the United States, 
this southern Nevada community is still enjoying a sum- 
mer brand of season offering such outdoor sports as swim- 
ming and boating during daylight hours, and exciting 
diversions at night. 

Fast becoming known as the “Broadway of the Desert,” 
Las Vegas boasts of a dry climate with warm desert sun- 
shine and million dollar entertainment, both of which 
appear 365 days a year. In Las Vegas, only the sun sinks 
in the evening; the lavish hotels and other tourist attract- 
ing facilities operate 24 hours a day. 

To bear out this high quality of entertainment state- 
ment we make mention that recently appearing, during 
the same week, at the seven resort hotels located on “The 
Strip” were Betty Hutton, Red Skelton, Anna Marie Alber- 
ghetti, Vic Damone, Herb Shriner, Spike Jones, Gail 
Storm and Milton Berle. 

Each of the radio, television and theatrical stars appeared 
twice nightly during two-hour shows which today are 
considered more elaborate than those of New York’s fam- 
ous “Gay White Way” according to national columnists. 

In addition, there is famous Fremont Street whose 
glittering all-night electric and neon signs attract tourists 
from all over the Nation. Fremont Street, where infor- 
mality and western hospitality are the keynotes, is rapidly 
becoming the “crossroads of the world.” “Come as you are” is the slogan of the 
entire community of Las Vegas. 

To accommodate the thousands of visitors which come to this southern Nevada 
metropolis, the downtown hotels are backed up by 219 motels in the area. Many 
of these feature roomy swimming pools and other recreational facilities. 

Prices of food and accommodations are exceptionally low and are geared to suit 
the pocketbook and budget of the individual tourist and his family. 

Whether the objective is to visit the exciting casinos, take advantage of top-flight 
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THE LAST FRONTIER 


NEVADA 





At Sahara Inn the bathers take advantage of 
the diving board and a frolic in the pool in their 
quest for relaxation along Las Vegas’ famous 
“Strip.” The Las Vegas “Strip” hotels are 
favorite places for Hollywood film folks who 
come by air, motor car or by train to relax in 
the southern Nevada sun. Top entertainers in 
television, radio and show business are billed at 
these plush resorts. 





Helldorado — The Strip— Lake Mead 
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Charleston Park, 35 miles from Las Vegas, and the desert, affords excellent facilities for winter sports. 


There's no closed season for fishing on Lake Mead, and lots of fishermen get their limit of 10 bass each. 











Hoover Dam— Davis Dam— Recreation 


Cruiser and sailboat are in strange surroundings on Lake Mead. Anything from rowboats to cruisers are available at the lake landing. 


Like the many other recreational sports facilities in Las Vegas, the golf course is open for play the year around. 
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TOURIST COURTS 


Las Vegas boasts of desert scenery and romantic trails to captivate the hearts of outdoorsmen. 


entertainment shows with no minimum or cover charge, swim in the 
many outdoor pools, ride horseback through the scenic desert country 
or visit nearby Mount Charleston, Las Vegas offers something which 
appeals to the entire family. 

Only 30 miles from Las Vegas is Hoover Dam, an engineering 
marvel, which has attracted more than 2,000,000 visitors to date. Most 
of these people have toured the interior of the “mighty giant.” 

Lake Mead, formed by Hoover Dam and considered the largest man- 
made lake in the world, because of ideal weather conditions affords 
fishing and sports activities the year around. The lake, self-sustaining 
in large mouth bass propagation, is a fisherman’s paradise of great 
expanse. Waters in the river, below the dam, offer splendid facilities 
for snagging the rainbow trout. 

Included within the recreational perimeter of Las Vegas are such out- 
standing scenic features as the Grand Canyon, Valley of Fire, Death 
Valley, Zion National Park and Bryce Canyon, all “musts” on the list 
for travelers touring the western part of the United States. While most 
of these sites are located in Utah, Arizona and California, Las Vegas 
is right in the very center of them and affords one of the most conven- 
ient starting points for a visit to all of them. 

Of the more prominent hotels on the “Strip” these names are more 
familiar to the traveling public: The Thunderbird, The Flamingo, 
Desert Inn, Sahara Inn, The Last Frontier, El Rancho Vegas, and the 
Sands Hotel. In addition to these already established luxury hotels, 
several others are in the planning stage. With such abundant facilities 


The buckaroo and the lady at the corral, near Las Vegas. 
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MOTELS 


HOTELS 


Desert scenery, with the Sheep Mountains in the background, is a striking feature around Las Vegas. 


The wind-carved elephant in the Valley of Fire. 
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available, there is offered a variety of style and atmosphere which can 
satisfy the most fastidious of persons. 

Of the scenic attractions in the immediate vicinity of the southern 
Nevada metropolis, Hoover Dam tops them all. This engineering 
wonder on the mighty Colorado, functioning to produce electrical 
energy in large quantities for expanding areas of the great Southwest, 
is open to visitors every day of the year. Tours are conducted to the 
power plant, 700 feet below the surface, with elevator service beginning 
as early as 8 o'clock in the morning. The trip usually takes about 45 
minutes. Competent guides accompany the groups to explain the work- 
ings of the machinery and the project itself. In addition, visitors can 
view motion pictures which show the many construction phases of 
Hoover Dam from its very inception. These pictures are shown con- 
tinuously at the Visitors’ Service Bureau in Boulder City, 7 miles from, 
and the nearest community to, Hoover Dam. 

Lake Mead is a consequence of Hoover Dam. The Colorado bulges 
out behind this high concrete roadblock and forms an expanse of water 
stretching back for 113 miles. It has brought recreational facilities 
to the desert which seem like a dream come true. Boats for excursion 
trips up the river, even as far as the lower reaches of the Grand Canyon, 
are available. The Grand Canyon area displays some of the finest 
natural scenery in the world. The Grand Canyon of the Colorado is 
entirely within the borders of the great State of Arizona. However, 
one of the most convenient waterway embarkation points is at Vegas 
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The Old West is still alive at the Last Frontier Village in the southern Nevada city. 
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Wash, on the Nevada side of the river about three miles from the Dam. 
Now as for fishing on Lake Mead, that’s something which can hardly 
be exaggerated even if you allow the fisherman’s privilege of stretching 
it a bit. Bass and trout fishing in Lake Mead and the Colorado River 
is permitted the year around, and the cost of a nonresident license is 
$5 per year; $3.50 for a 5-day period and a $2 stamp to fish on the 
Arizona side. These licenses are available at any sporting goods store 
in the Boulder City and Las Vegas areas. Camping is permitted at the 
lake and also at the river. Swimming in Lake Mead is delightful from 
May to October, at Boulder Beach and Vegas Wash in placid fresh 
water. Safe swimming areas are provided with lifeguards on duty. 

If you prefer the mountains instead of the river, Charleston Park is 
at your service. The Mount Charleston Lodge Resort in Kyle Canyon, 
at an elevation of 7,500 feet, is 35 miles northwest of Las Vegas and 
can be reached over paved U S Highway 95. The Forest Service main- 
tains public camping grounds with stoves, tables, fuel, water and sani- 
tary facilities in both Kyle and Lee Canyons. Elevation of Charleston 
Peak is 11,910 feet. The peak is reached by a marked trail from near 
the lodge and camp grounds. This trail rises 4,000 feet in three miles 
and passes through the largest grove of foxtail pine in the world. Lee’s 
Canyon, just below Charleston Peak (elevation 8,300 feet), is 43 miles 
from Las Vegas off Highway U S 95. Weather is delightfully cool all 
summer. During the winter months snow sports may be enjoyed in 
both Kyle and Lee Canyons with meals and lodging available at Mount 
Charleston Ski Bar Ranch in Kyle Canyon. 

The Valley of Fire is one of the most scenic and colorful sights in 
the southwest. It is within a few minutes drive from Overton, 50 miles 


Swimming pools surrounded by grass and palm trees in the 
southern Nevada community. 
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A sailboat on Lake Mead, near “The Temple” up the Colorado River. 


east of Las Vegas. Atlatl Rock, which displays thousands of prehistoric 
Indian petroglyphs on its red sandstone face, is an intensely interesting 
stopping place. There are also fragments of petrified forest in the 
Valley of Fire, in addition to numerous sandstone piles which have 
been wind-whipped and shaved into fantastic shapes and forms. This 
area also affords access to the Colorado River at the Virgin River Land- 
ing, near Overton, where fishing facilities are ample and popular. 

Notorious Death Valley is also accessible from Las Vegas over good 
paved highways, by the way of Lathrop Wells, Beatty and Daylight 
Pass. Enroute to Death Valley is the turnoff to the fast expanding 
Pahrump Valley, the ghost town of Rhyolite, and the picturesque mov- 
ing sands about three miles west from the highway. 

Other trips to nearby points, from Las Vegas, are convenient and 
interesting. Davis Dam, with Searchlight as the gateway, is something 
every tourist should see. It’s function is to supplement the already 
enormous quantity of electrical energy going to the metropolitan areas 
of the Great Southwest. 

Red Rock Canyon, El Dorado Canyon, and the Sheep Mountains, are 
close to Las Vegas and afford a variety of scenic interest. The Atomic 
Testing Grounds near Indian Springs, 40 miles north of Vegas, is 
another place of outstanding interest within easy traveling distance from 
America’s fastest growing western community. 

Every tourist making plans for a trip across the continent should by 
all means arrange the itinerary to include fabulous Las Vegas, to see 
the many marvelous things which are contributing to the progress and 

Top-flight entertainers enjoying the facilities at the development of the Nation’s great Southwest. You'll never regret it 
Last Frontier, Las Vegas. if you see it but you will regret it if you miss it. 
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NEVADA'S STATE TREE PI NON 





At the pifion tree planting ceremony on the State Capitol lawn, Governor Charles H. Russell turned the first spadeful of dirt. 
A bowl of pine nuts. Any Nevadan will tell you how good they are. 


In western Nevada, at the foot of the 
Sierra Nevada mountains, is Carson City, 
seat of Nevada's State Government. 








TREE 


Nearly every State in the Nation, at some time or other in 
its history, has designated as official a native tree, a beautiful 
bird, a dignified flag, a dedicated seal, a tuneful song, or a 
meaningful motto, as a part of its formal administrative setup. 
In most cases these things have been officially designated 
through legislative acts or by resolutions, and the citizens of 
the various States could then relax knowing that their duly 
qualified representatives, in legislatures assembled, have per- 
formed their bounden duty and discharged their responsibility 
in such measures. Nevada had also done these things officially 
except in the case of naming an official tree. 

For many years, Nevada folks have struggled along the path- 
way of life with the impression that the quaking aspen was 
their unofficial tree. No official action had ever been taken 
putting the quaking aspen in that category however. 

The quaking aspen appears in many places in the State and 
displays its beauty and majesty throughout the year. Nevadans 
were willing to accept the quaking aspen as their unofficial 
tree, but felt it was just a little too widely distributed to 
represent something more characteristic and typical of our 
individualistic State. The quaking aspen, as you may know, 
has a wide range of growth. It makes itself at home in the 
colds of Alaska and the fogs of Newfoundland in the North 
and East, and in the rolling hills of Pennsylvania to the rugged 
mountains of New Mexico and colorful California in the West. 
The single-leaf pifion, more commonly known as the pine nut 
tree, is unique in that it is the only one-needled pine, is peculiar 
to the Great Basin and more particularly to Nevada, and is 
indigenous to every county in the State. So the single-leaf 


It’s Planted and Official Now 


The pion tree, now the official State tree of Nevada. 


Pifion trees cover the hillsides of picturesque Brunswick Canyon east of Carson City, Nevada. 
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Charles H. Russell, incumbent Governor of Nevada, at his desk in the 
State Capitol, where he signed the bill which made the 
pifion tree the official tree for the Silver State. 


Pifion trees by the thousands line this Nevada canyon road and lend color and life to a rocky region near Carson City. 








pifion pine was selected to represent the State. Besides its 
graceful shape and beauty of color, the tree depicts a sturdy life 
in a rugged environment. 

Assemblyman Richard L. Waters, Sr., of Ormsby County, 
introduced a bill in the 1953 Session of the State Legislature 
designating the pifion pine as the official tree, and the bill was 
adopted. Later it was signed by Governor Charles H. Russell 
and became the law of the land. Consequently, it now ranks 
as the officially designated tree of Nevada. 

To give it an appropriate start on its official journey through 
life, a formal planting and dedication ceremony was arranged, 
during which a young pifion pine was planted, on the State 
Capitol grounds in Carson City, on May 8, 1953. The dedica- 
tion ceremony was held under the auspices of the Mark Twain 
Garden Club of Carson City, with Mrs. Geraldine Ross as 
president. Don Drummond, Assistant State Forester-Firewarden 
and Extension Forester, was chairman for the occasion. 

A program was arranged during which Governor Russell 
turned the first spadeful of dirt in the planting and afterwards 
made an introductory address, while Mrs. George Gottschalk, 
chairman of the committee which sponsored the ceremonies, 
told about the purposes of the occasion. A small, but friendly 
and enthusiastic audience came to see the tree properly and 
formally planted and gave it a good send-off on its growing 
career. 

The pifion pine is a small round-topped tree from 10 to 
25 feet high with a dense bushy crown of bluish-green foliage 
extending almost always to the ground. Young trees usually 
are cone-shaped but gradually approach the round-topped 
appearance. The bark of the young tree is smooth and gray, 
becoming furrowed, scaley and brownish. It is the only pine 
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Pine Nuts Are Good Munching 


tree bearing just one leaf or needle at a point; all others pro- 
ducing from two to five needles in a cluster. The needle is 
cylindrical and not flattened on one side or angled as in other 
pines. The needles are about 144 to 24 inches long, sharp 
and usually slightly curved toward the twig. The cone itself 
is about two to three inches wide, almost always broader than 
it is long, and light brown in color. It is often lined with 
green and is very gummy. Cone scales are heavy appearing 
but unarmed, each bearing two large edible seeds which are 
brown, mottled with yellow, and when shed, leave their very 
narrow wings attached to the cone scale. The tree is found 
growing throughout Nevada except in the extreme northwest- 
ern section, reaching its limits in this direction not far north- 
west of Reno. Its altitude range is from 4,500 to 7,000 feet. 

The seeds of this pine and its near relatives are popularly 
known as “pine nuts.” These are produced in quantity almost 
every year and gathered, particularly by the Indians, for food. 
In recent years, sizeable amounts have been offered on the 
market in the eastern States as well as in Nevada. The tree is 
extremely hardy, withstanding cold, heat and aridity, and has 
been introduced into cultivation. It can be grown from seeds 
but it needs full sunlight. 

Commercial sale of the pine nuts in Nevada during 1953 
totaled 63,000 pounds, or approximately 22 tons, according 
to information given out by the Division of Forestry at San 
Francisco. 


Most of the pine nuts were gathered in the Pine Nut Range 
of mountains southeast of Carson City, where the trees grow 
in great profusion. Other districts from which important 
quantities of pine nuts are harvested include the Cherry Creek 
Mountains, and in the Bald Mountain area south of Ruby Lake, 
both districts in White Pine County. Yields of lesser amounts 
come from almost every other county in the State. 

The crop yield varies from year to year, and this year’s crop 
was considerably less than was anticipated. There is an old 
saying among the Indians that if the pifion pine is heavy with 
cones a severe winter is sure to follow. While this prediction 
is not infallible, the Indians give much credence to the adage. 

Pine nuts have a thin, brittle shell, and are about the size of 
the peanut kernel. Inside the shell is a soft, white, elongated 
meaty substance, delicious to the taste, and rich in flavor and 
proteins. 

The nuts need to be roasted, shell and all, in a large pan 
over a slow but hot fire, before they are palatable. To each 
panful is added considerable salt and after roasting for several 
hours, they are thoroughly done, producing a fine tasting nut, 
rich in flavor and as digestible as a peanut. During Thanks- 
giving season, or a little sooner, Nevadans everywhere can be 
seen munching these delectable morsels with great relish and 
without any compunction. The single-leaf pifion is now 
Nevada's official tree. 


Nevada State Legislature in joint session, hearing the biennial message of Governor Charles H. Russell, with members of the State Supreme 
Court present, and officials of the Senate and Assembly on the rostrum. 
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Virginia City, Nevada, from the Combination shaft, looking across the gulch toward the north end of town. 


es Tea STATE PRINTING OFFICE OF NEVADA, CARSON CITY 








